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Open  Space  Planning  At  The  Regional  Level 

by  Julia  Broderick  and  Helen  S.  Linsky,  staff  associates  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council. 


Much  of  the  effort  and  concern  of  Conservation  Com- 
missions in  Massachusetts  has  been  directed  quite  properly 
towards  resource  problems  of  the  local  community.  This  is 
why  most  Commissions  were  established,  it  is  a  level  at 
which  they  can  function  effectively,  and  here  there  is  clearly 
much  that  needs  to  be  done. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  apparent  that  local  resource 
planning  cannot  be  carried  out  solely  within  a  community 
context.  Such  plans,  to  be  realistic,  self-sustaining,  and 
politically  viable,  must  also  reflect  regional  needs  and  pres- 
sures. They  must  strive  to  be  consistent  with  the  integrity 
of  a  broader  regional  landscape. 

The  task  of  reconciling  the  immediate  resource  goals  of 
local  communities  with  more  distant  metropolitan  demands 
constitutes  a  formidable  challenge,  and  one  that  will  become 
more  critical  in  the  years  ahead.  Communities  within  the 
Boston  metropolitan  region  are  already  involved  in  develop- 
ing workable  solutions  to  these  problems  and  their  experience 
should  be  of  interest  to  Commissions  in  other  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth  that  have  not  yet  had  to  face  this  situation. 
The  following  discussion  of  a  regional  open  space  planning 
program  illustrates  some  of  these  problems  and  suggests 
certain  approaches  to  them. 

The  Problem 

If  you  were  presented  with  an  area  of  1,033  square  miles 
and  almost  3  million  people  living  in  79  cities  and  towns  and 
were  then  given  $200,000  and  a  mandate  to  study  and  de- 
velop a  program  for  open  space  and  recreation,  what  would 
you  do? 

Initially  the  answer  seems  easy  and  obvious:  find  out  how 
much  open  space  and  recreation  area  each  person  needs ;1- 
institute  a  program  to  buy  land  to  fulfill  these  needs  both 
for  today  and  in  the  future.  However,  as  every  Conservation 
Commission  member  or  resources  or  recreation  planner  soon 
discovers,  there  is  no  easy  or  obvious  way  to  produce  answers 


to  those  needs.  We  do  not  know  how  to  translate  open  space 
and  recreation  needs  into  numbers  of  brooks,  oak  trees,  picnic 
tables  or  baseball  diamonds.  President  Johnson  spoke  of  the 
problem  at  the  White  House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty 
saying 

"Beauty  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  measure.  It  does  not 
show  up  in  the  gross  natural  produce,  in  a  weekly 
paycheck  or  in  profit  and  loss  statements.  But  these 
things  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  a  road 
to  satisfaction  and  pleasure  and  the  good  life.  Beauty 
makes  its  own  direct  contribution  to  these  final  ends. 
Therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
ponents of  our  true  national  income,  not  to  be  left 
out  simply  because  statisticians  cannot  calculate  its 
worth." 

The  planner  must  therefore  proceed  in  two  directions.  On 
the  one  hand  the  open  space  and  recreation  program  must 
help  to  create  a  beautiful  environment  for  the  working,  living 
and  recreation  of  the  residents ;  on  the  other,  the  program  must 
justify  the  expenditure  of  significant  amounts  of  public  and 
private  money  for  the  conservation  and  preservation  of  land. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  metropoli- 
tan Boston  region  have  for  many  years  demonstrated  an 
awareness  of  both  problems.  We  have  led  the  country  in  the 
development  of  park  systems  and  planning  for  outdoor  re- 
creation, conservation  and  the  preservation  of  places  of 
historic  and  cultural  importance.  Planning  historians  can 
point  to  the  country's  first  city-wide  park  system,  developed 
in  Boston  in  1880,  to  the  first  private  land  trust  for  "the 
preservation  of  beautiful  and  historic  places",  created  in  1891; 
to  the  first  metropolitan  park  plan  proposed  in  1892;  and  to 
the  first  state  plan  for  open  space  presented  in  1919.' 


'Charles  W.  Eliot  II  et  al.  "Boston:  Three  Centuries  of  Planning," 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  Newsletter  XXX-4  (April  1964) 
page  43. 


These  well-conceived  and  highly  praised  schemes  deserve 
the  recognition  they  have  had  over  the  years.  But  while  they 
have  had  recognition,  they  have  not  had  the  support  of  a 
continuing  acquisition  and  development  program  that  would 
maintain  a  modern  open  space  system  and  meet  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  people. 

Now  a  new  program  and  new  attempt  is  underway.  If  it 
is  to  be  successful  it  must  utilize  the  best  concepts  and  pro- 
posals of  the  past  plans  and  at  the  same  time  suggest  con- 
temporary answers  to  present  and  future  open  space  and 
recreation  demands. 

The  Council 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  is  a  state  agency 
established  by  Chapter  668  of  the  General  Laws  of  1964. 
The  Council  is  responsible  for  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  79  cities  and  towns  that  comprise  the  Boston  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Each  city  and  town  appoints  a  representative  to  the 
Council,  the  Governor  appoints  20  members  at  large  and  the 
Commissioners  of  other  state  agencies  (DPW,  MDC,  DNR, 
DCD,  BRA,  BPWD,  MPA,  MBTA,  DPH)*  sit  as  ex  officio 
members.  Because  this  large  group  would  be  cumbersome 
for  day  to  day  working,  an  executive  committee  of  20  members 
has  been  -appeibted  ( 5  cities,  5  towns,  5  ex  officio  and  5 
gubernatorial)  a  President  (W.  Seavey  Joyce,  S.J.  of  Boston 
College)  a  Secretary  (Mr.  Joseph  Magaldi  of  Braintree)  and 
a  Treasurer  ( Mrs.  Ann  Connor  of  Hingham ) .  The  full 
Council  appoints  the  Executive  Director  (Robert  G.  Davidson) 
and  approves  all  staff  selections. 

The  agency  is  financed  by  an  assessment,  not  to  exceed 
$.05  per  capita,  on  the  member  communities,  yielding  a  budget 
of  approximately  $110,000.  This  money  meets  basic  staff  and 
operating  expenses  and  is  also  used  to  match  federal  money 
in  specific  studies.  At  this  time  major  studies  underway  in- 
clude economic  base  and  population,  solid  waste  disposal, 
open  space  and  recreation. 

The  Open  Space  Study 

One  of  the  first  areas  the  Council  chose  for  study  was 
open  space  and  recreation.  New  federal  aid  programs  and 
mushrooming  activity  on  the  local  level  made  it  an  inescapable 
choice.  However,  the  Council  approach  was  somewhat  un- 
usual. MAPC,  like  most  planning  agencies  has  only  advisory 
powers.  The  Council  cannot  buy  land,  hold  land  or  otherwise 
directly  participate  in  operating  programs.  As  a  result  of 
similar  limitations  many  planning  agencies  have  had  the  un- 
happy experience  of  seeing  their  brave  new  proposals  collect 
dust  and  spider  webs  while  the  operating  agencies  went  off 
in  different  directions.  To  avoid  this  and  to  assure  maximum 
coordination,  cooperation  and  understanding,  the  Council 
asked  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  to  be  active  partners  in  the  open 
space  study.  Both  agencies  responded  with  enthusiasm  and 
funds  to  help  finance  the  local  1/3  of  the  total  study  cost. 
The  federal  government  then  contributed  the  remaining  2/3 
of  the  project  cost  through  the  planning  assistance  program 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
These  three  agencies  are  now  contributing  money,  services, 
skills  and  their  particular  experience  to  a  new  open  space 
and  recreation  study  for  the  region. 

*DCD-Department  of  Commerce  and  Development;  MDC— Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission;  DPW-Department  of  Public  Works; 
DNR-Department  of  Natural  Resources;  PWD-Public  Works  De- 
partment Boston;  MPA-Massachusetts  Parking  Authority;  BRA- 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority;  MBTA-Massachusetts  Bay  Trans- 
portation Authority;  DPH— Department  of  Public  Health. 


The  Study 

The  work  program  endorsed  by  the  federal  government 
covers  a  wide  range  of  concerns,  although  its  general  format 
is  the  same  as  many  other  open  space  and  recreation  studies 
that  have  been  done  for  other  communities,  regions  or  states. 
The  overall  program  is  divided  into  the  following  phases  of 
operation:  Inventory;  Demand;  Plan;  and  Implementation. 
Under  each  of  these  headings  a  number  of  elements  will  be 
included  that  are  unique  to  the  Boston  area,  As,x>art  of  the 
development  of  the  plan,  the  staff  will  Jd^Sfopct^  series^of 
special  design  studies.  Areas  to  be  studied  include  the  .River 
valleys  of  the  Charles,  Neponset  and  Mystic,  Boston  Harbor 
and  the  islands,  and  the  rights  of  way  of  various  expressways 
to  see  if  they  can  become  an  interesting  and  inviting  part  of 
a  total  open  space  system.  Illustrative  site  plans  will  be 
prepared  showing  the  type  of  development  or  control  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  an  area  for  later  action  by  local 
or  state  agencies. 

Demand  Analysis 

The  Council,  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  are  also  trying  to  secure 
information  concerning  the  reactions,  attitudes  and  prefer- 
ences that  are  typical  among  the  people  of  the  Boston  region. 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  was 
one  of  the  first  groups  to  explore  public  recreation  problems 
by  asking  the  people  themselves  for  their  feelings.  Based  on 
a  relatively  small  nation-wide  sample,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  indicate  certain  trends  that  exist  or  are  emerging  in 
participation  in  recreation  activities.  For  example,  they 
found  that  participation  in  water  oriented  activities  would 
increase  three  fold  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  The; 
Boston  metropolitan  area  has  an  extensive  shoreline  and  everyf^ 
community  from  Beverly  to  Duxbury  would  be  directly  affected 
by  a  tripling  of  the  demand  for  swimming,  boating,  fishingf 
and  similar  activities.  Therefore,  it  is  particularly  important 
to  see  if  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion trends  can  be  reasonably  applied  to  this  area. 

A  survey  of  local  preferences  and  participation  was  neces- 
sary. This  was  done  by  telephone  during  the  month  of 
December  1965.  Approximately  5000  interviews  were  com- 
pleted with  families  randomly  selected  from  throughout  the 
planning  area.  Responses  were  readily  given  indicating  a 
general  interest  in  recreation  and  open  space.  The  results  of 
the  survey  are  not  available  at  this  writing,  but  should  provide 
useful  guides.  First,  they  will  indicate  how  consistent  our  local 
recreation  patterns  are  with  those  identified  by  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission.  Second,  they  will 
provide  better  understanding  of  the  scope  of  the  problem  as 
seen  by  the  public,  indicating  how  people  in  each  community 
evaluate  their  local  problems. 

Another  survey  collected  data  on  the  use  of  public  beaches 
in  the  region.  There  was  no  information  available  to  show 
where  residents  of  Framingham  or  Sharon  or  Wilmington 
went  to  swim  on  a  hot  summer  weekend.  With  the  help  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  police,  license  plate 
numbers  were  recorded  at  beach  parking  lots  every  hour  for 
two  weekends.  ThSPtfata  show  where  a  car  came  from  and 
how  long  it  stayed  in  the  parking  area.  A  summary  analysis 
will,  for  the  first  time,  show  the  patterns  of  travel  and  the 
use  of  the  beachg*g  , 

Resource  Appraisal 

c  -AH"of  the  inventories,  special  studies,  and  demand  surveys 
will  have  to  be  related  to  each  other  in  a  final  comprehensive 
plan.  This  task  was  started  by  the  Council  before  the  present 
Open  Space  and  Recreation  study  was  fully  underway.    In 


January  1965  an  interagency  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development  and  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council.  The  agreement  provided  that  the  Council  would 
prepare  alternative  plans  for  open  space  and  recreation  sys- 
tems as  part  of  the  total  planning  effort  of  the  Boston 
Regional  Planning  Project.  The  Project  had  been  conceived 
as  a  4  year  study  effort  to  meet  the  planning  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  and  ensure  Massachusetts'  con- 
tinued eligibility  for  highway  funds.  As  part  of  this  effort, 
the  planners  were  to  suggest  the  different  patterns  that  might 
result  if  eastern  Massachusetts  had  a  strong  radial  corridor 
growthj  or  &.  series  of  circumferential  bands  of  development,  i 
"or  if  centraTcommunitles  like  Lawrence,  LoweH7~Brock~ton 
and  Framingham  absorbed  the  future  growth  in  a  i  satellite 
pattern. j  The  fourth  alternative  is  a  kind  of  .urban  sprawl,/ 
with  the  growing  population  distributing  itselfrather  evenly 
throughout  the  area. 

The  Council  explored  the  open  space  implications  of  each 
of  these  patterns  of  growth.  First,  all  past  plans  and  proposals 
were  summarized  and  then  a  resource  inventory  was  prepared. 
The  resource  inventory  process  closely  resembled  the  "Heritage 
Mastermapping"  techniques  developed  by  Mr.  Frithjof  M. 
Lunde  and  discussed  in  the  November  1965  edition  of  Massa- 
chusetts Heritage.  Maps  were  prepared  summarizing  all 
available  information  concerning  geology,  topography,  water 
resources,  vegetation,  existing  public  open  space  and  areas 
of  outstanding  historic  and  cultural  importance.  These  maps, 
when  related  one  to  the  other,  identified  parts  of  the  region 
that  were  particularly  strong  or  weak  in  terms  of  natural 
resources.  It  was  interesting  to  note  for  example  that  the 
North  Shore  region  has  strong  concentrations  of  resources 
while  other  areas  near  Brockton  to  the  south  or  Wilmington 
and  Reading  to  the  north  are  less  well  endowed. 

A  visual  analysis  was  then  prepared  to  determine  if 
people's  concepts  of  the  region  reflected  these  differences  in 
the  availability  and  richness  of  resources.  The  technique  of 
visual  analysis  was  first  discussed  by  Kevin  Lynch  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  his  book  "Image  of  the 
City."  By  asking  people  to  draw  freehand  maps  of  their 
community  or  region  from  memory,  Prof.  Lynch  discovered 
that  certain  parts  of  the  developed  and  natural  environment 
are  particularly  important,  others  are  fuzzy,  and  most  things 
are  simply  ignored. 

The  results  have  given  valuable  information  to  the  de- 
signer. The  regional  visual  analysis  prepared  by  the  Council 
identified  a  number  of  areas  such  as  the  North  Shore  that 
have  a  clear  and  good  "image"  in  peoples'  minds.  An  open 
space  plan  in  this  area  might  emphasize  preservation-type 
programs  to  assure  the  continued  attractiveness  of  the  area. 
Other  parts  of  the  region  like  the  southwestern  quadrant 
produced  no  clear  image  in  people's  mind.  A  program  to 
develop  exciting  new  open  spaces  might  strengthen  the  area. 
A  visual  analysis  can  never  be  a  cure-all  but  it  is  a  way  of 
seeing  the  familiar  and  commonplace  in  a  new  light.  In 
Boston,  for  example,  Prof.  Lynch  found  that  no  one  drew 
Boston  Common  with  5  sides  and  that  few  connected  the 
Charles  River  Basin  with  Boston  Harbor.  The  analysis  was 
especially  valuable  to  the  Council  as  an  educational  device: 
in  attempting  to  draw  the  essentials  of  the  area,  people  im- 
mediately grasp   its   complexities. 

Development  of  Alternatives 

All  of  these  analyses  and  inventories  were  then  related 
to  mapped  summaries  of  town  Master  Plans  and  proposals, 
and  to  the  demand  information  derived  from  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  reports,  the  1957 
Plan  for  Outdoor  Recreation  prepared  for  the  Department  of 


Natural  Resources,  and  the  1956  plan  for  Parks  and  Recre- 
ation Development  prepared  for  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission.  From  this  information,  four  alternative  plans 
were  prepared  showing  general  patterns  of  open  space  and 
discussing  the  problems  that  might  be  encountered  in  the 
development  of  each. 

Each  alternative  consisted  of  two  systems  —  a  primary 
resource  system  and  a  secondary  resource  system.  The  primary 
system  consists  of  approximately  200,000  acres  of  land  and 
water  that,  in  the  Council's  opinion,  would  have  to  be  publicly 
acquired  or  controlled  to  assure  the  proper  conservation  of 
the  region's  natural  resources.  The  areas  delinated  included 
the  most  important  resources  and  landscape  features  in  the 
region.  They  are  irreplaceable  and  must  be  preserved  because 
of  their  lasting  value  to  present  and  future  generations.  In 
each  alternative  the  primary  system  was  held  constant. 

The  secondary  system  supplements  the  primary  system  by 
providing  for  all  those  open  space  areas  that  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  primary  system  without  destroying  its 
essential  conservation  role.  For  example,  active  recreation 
areas,  farms,  institutions,  and  other  services  that  require 
extensive  lands  are  located  as  part  of  the  secondary  system. 
The  uses  of  these  lands  change  with  each  alternative  develop- 
ment pattern. 

The  Plan  Proposal 

As  the  various  alternatives  have  developed,  it  became  clear 
that  none  of  them  fully  answered  the  problems  or  utilized 
the  unique  features  of  the  Boston  region.  Therefore,  a  fifth 
alternative,  known  as  the  Plan  Proposal,  was  prepared.  The_ 
Plan  Proposal  incorporates  the  strongest  parts  of  the  radial 
and"  circulRfererrtial  patterns  of  growth.  It  recognizes  the 
development  trends  that  now  exist:  westerly  parallel  to  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  and  Route  9,  south-westerly  along 
new  Interstate  95  and  north  and  south  along  the  shoreline. 
The  areas  between  these  radials  are  large  wedges  of  low 
density  development  interspersed  with  extensive  open  space. 
Superimposed  on  this  radial-wedge  pattern  are  two  green 
belt-type  proposals.  One  rehabilitates  the  early  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  .park  system  arouncT"  central"  Boston. 
The  other  is  based  upon  the  Bay  Circuit  concept  that  was 
first  proposed  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  the  Needs  and 
Uses  of  Open  Space  in  1929  and  formally  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in   1956.     (Chapter  631). 

The  Plan  Proposal  serves  as  a  general  guide  for  the 
present  open  space  study.  A  draft  report  was  presented  to  a 
meeting  of  the  full  Council  in  December  1965.  At  that  time, 
the  member  communities  voted  to  accept  the  proposal  and  its 
related  goals,  policies  and  objectives  as  a  working  document. 
By  this  action,  the  Council  demonstrated  an  awareness  of 
the  need  for  recreation  and  open  space  and  the  scale  of  the 
effort  required. 

Local  Liaison 

Completion  of  the  Plan  Proposal  represents  only  a  first 
step.  The  "greenness'  of  the  map  encourages  the  open  space 
enthusiast,  but  much  more  is  needed.  The  active  support  and 
cooperation  of  every  Conservation  Commission  in  the  area  will 
be  essential.  The  MAPC  hopes  that  Commissions  will  assist 
by  mapping  the  areas  that  they  now  own,  indicating  those 
that  they  hope  to  acquire,  and  any  other  land  that  they  feel 
warrants  some  type  of  protection.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sions have  been  asked  to  record  the  locations  and  extent  of 
large  private  and  institutional  holdings  and  other  town  lands 
as  a  cross-check  on  the  MAPC  inventories. 

We  feel  that  the  Commissions  are  accomplishing  two 
objectives  with  this  effort.   First,  they  are  fulfilling  the  charge 


of  their  own  enabling  legislation  to  carry  out  a  resources 
inventory  of  the  town.  Second,  such  liaison  activities  will  help 
to  assure  that  their  own  plans  and  proposals  will  be  fully 
considered  in  any  regional  plan.  The  interest  expressed  by 
Commissions  in  this  program  has  been  encouraging,  and  their 
assistance  in   the   inventory   and   evaluation  is   indispensible. 

The  Value  of  the  Study 

The  real  value  of  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Plan 
and  Program  will  be  determined  by  its  accomplishments  over 
time.  Within  15  years,  and  given  proper  support,  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area  could  have  an  extensive  and  attractive 
park  and  open  space  system,  meeting  a  wide  range  of  needs 
and  interests,  and  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  future  citizens. 

More  immediately,  the  communities  themselves  profit 
directly  from  this  planning  activity,  since  it  makes  them 
eligible  for  Federal  open  space  assistance  programs.  The 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  requires 
that  each  open  space  land  acquisition  proposal  submitted  by 
a  municipality  be  accompanied  by  a  review  and  report  from 
the  regional  planning  agency.    It  must  be  demonstrated  that 


the  municipality  participates  in  inter-governmental  cooper- 
ation and  that  its  open  space  land  proposal  is  consistent  with 
metropolitan  planning  objectives  and  development  programs. 
To  date,  the  Council  has  reviewed  applications  for  the  towns 
of  Needham,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Wellesley  and  Milton  and 
the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  will  also  be  able 
to  assist  the  communities  through  its  "self-help"  program. 
Financing  this  program  will  be  easier  as  a  result  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  inventory,  which  will  demonstrate 
the  magnitude  and  significance  of  the  community  proposal. 
The  program  will  indicate  areas  where  inter-community 
action  may  be  appropriate,  and  where  facilities  or  land  areas 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  single  community  might  be  acquired 
or  developed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  hope  that  this  program  may  serve 
as  a  useful  guide  for  similar  operations  in  other  metropolitan 
areas  or  regional  planning  districts.  Functioning  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  local  efforts  and  overall  statewide  action, 
regional  resource  planning  can  contribute  significantly  to 
improved  land  use  in  Massachusetts. 
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June  30,  1914;  University  of  Massachusetts,  United  Slates   Department  of  Agriculture  and  County   Extension  Service  cooperating. 
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Direct  inquiries  regarding  The  Massachusetts  Heritage  to:   Planning  and   Resource   Development   Program, 
Holdsworth  Natural   Resources  Center,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 


